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ABSTEACT ' 

y "^here ai:e "three developments w^ich have profoundly 

affected mans^ values, attitudes, social institutions, a-nd 

.^behaviorisms^ These are the popnlatioif' explosion, the population^ 
implosion, and, population differentiation* , These three developments 
are interrelated and are af fect^d.^by accelerating rates of 
technological and social change. By reason of dthese developments many 
problems are created', a highly significant one being that of 
education. The thesis of this paper is that many of the contemporary 
problems may be viewed as frictions in a* transition still under nay 
from an agrarian society to a metropolitan order. It is contended 
that education, up to llorld War 11^ was^. a major factor in unifying 
the nation, but that since then the educational establishment has 
failed to keep up-'-and 'contributes, not to democracy, but to social 
atratificarion;, Afte:? de^scribing the population developments as 
manifest in the history of America,. the necessity for making both* 
quantitative and qualitative changes in the educational establishment- 
becomes obvious.' It j-s also suggested that the past prevents the 
solution of 'educational problems. It is .concluded *"that surviv^il 

\ depends in abandoning nineteen1;h and prior century ideologies; and' ' 
systems of governments. ^Auth*or/AM) 
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. WPI'LATION TRENDS AND THE " ^ 
. / IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 

Dr. Philip M. Hauser . 

I'am going to consider population trends in a broad way and- ^ 
probably in a "context in wUich you may rxot have" seen them before. 

In the course of.ma.'s occupation of this planet, there have been three 
develoi^ierits which n.c,re than anything else to whicn^you m^ht ^efer 
have profoundly affocCed man's valpes/attitudes, social institutions. 

•and behavioT:isTns. .Those , three uevelopments are the population explo- 
sion the bopulation Implosion, and population differentiation. ^ 

'1' I think evcrcvonc understands by noH^what is meant by thte ■ 
population explosion as it refers to the remarkable acceleration of 
wo?id population growth, particularly during the ^hree. centuries o£. the 
modern era. By the "h. puLaL.lon implosion, .1 refer to the increasing 
"n^entration of the world's peoples bn a rather smal POJ^ion jf^the 
earth's surface-th^^ ;,heur.,n«.-non -better known as urbanisation and 
metropDlitanization. .^v population differentiation I ref^r to the 
increasing heterogenei t v of peoples who share not only the same geo- 
graphic area, but in^ reasingly the same life space-social, econonic, 
and political activiues.. 

Now these three developments are interrelated and are affected 
. tremendously by accelerating rates of technological and social change, 
wbich.'in many respe. ts. are both -antecedent and consequent to .the 
^;ulation development.. It. ig, obvious thaf the Ropulation explosion 
t-Tthe popoiation uuplosion. and both fed population differentiation, 
ihe u S.^ l-.-tJ^c-w.-nid's n^ost, dramatic example of all throe of these , 
development's*, and I w.int to run briefly through some basic .acts, 
highlighting that stm.em|nt.' and "docunifint-ng it. ^ 

Let ne beidTrV-^lolng s<l' state my major thesis. Jhat is, by 
reason of these developments man has' created a 20th 'Century techno- , 
liSal physical wcrld to which references have already been made 
thi-s morninp. The new world man has created has generated many . , 
problems-'ph^sical problems, peraonaV-prob] ems, f ^^^^^P^^^^f ' 
economic problems, ir.d nrbblems of ^governance . Among tjie list of 
these problems, a h.g-.ly significant one, is the problem of odx^cation. 
Education in itself may be regarded as an. element .n the process of 
- socialization, the -proce.. by'wtUch these puking, ^-^P^^^^ -"fj^^ 
call infants are trans.fonno-! Into human coings ,or members of society. 
,My thesi. is that man> of na- contempora:^ problems may be v.iewed as 
frictions in a trausitic .CilWmdot v., • I rom ari ar^rarwn sac.oLy to 



a metropolitan order, trom tht Little community, using Bob Redfi^eld's* 
language,- to the mass 'society. I'roblems have beset us and are still 
besetting' us in a chronic and acl t.e fonn because we 'are still attempt- 
ing to, deal with these 20tn Cf^ntury probleiri^ with inherited 19th Und 
18th Century ideologies,, with 18th and' 19th Century fowns oj goveniT 
ance, and inherited 16th and I ^Ci 'Century values. ^ Many of these . < 
cuTtural survivals obstruct our ♦:ifor-ts to, deal with our cdntemporary 
problems. This general f ranewc rk is directly applicable to* the entire 
field:^f education'on all levt^ks of education-- primary, secondary, 
and tigt^er education. ^ ^ . 

laet me go on to see ii i can s\!^port this statement, having • 
in mind that when i refer' to pduct ition I visualize an establishment 
whicfi has well nigh cOL^^apsed, particularly at the primary and 
'secondary school levels, esptjclally in^ the inner cities of all of 
America's metropolitan axreas. I contend that education, up' to World 
Wac II, was a major factor in uni tying this nation; t^insEorming odr 
imigrants into IWric^ns; *and" making possible an unpilraUeled exampl,^ 
in the history of the- world-- ; highly mobile society in which »each 
person was able to^'rise to wh-^tover level his own cilpacities per- 
mitted**^ This, I think, has beer the historical mission of education 
in this nation, especially beginning with public school education in 
1820* .Without trying- Jtro fix ti c *iate anymore specifically, but cer-^ 
tainly since World W^r'll, the educv^tional establishment has failed to 
keep -up with the requirement s^of the basic developments tjp which I 
have referred; and education it today, if anything, contributing ,not^ 
to a democratic soripty but,, on the contrary, to a stratified society, 
stratified by race and economic status. It is failing^to prepare a 
|t)od part of the citizenry of this nation in this decade, let alone 
the period which lies ahead to the end of the century. It is failing 
to provide a large proportion of our children with tho^Uasic skills, 
tlie saleable skills, and Che citizenship skills prere^juisi te to 
assuming the obligations and re^ p xns ibi lities, as well as the rights 
.91 citizenship,' in Llfis nation. Now I have taken on a couple of har^ 
propositions. Let mi» ^ee now.:* 1 can document them. 

* ' " . 

'ii>t me first indicate the population deveiopm<*nt^> as 4)ian^.f est 
in the history q£ this nation: ^ ^ ^ 

^Pbpulation Explosion . When our first, census wa.*^ taken in 
1790, we^y/cre a nation of fevc^r^ titan four million souls. When our 
18th cenVa^s was taken in I960, we were approxim£itt-lv 180 Million. A*t 
the .present time we ate just short of million. But Jn--* the time ou.r 
next cefisus is taken ni>xt ye'nr on April 1, we shall probably be approxi- 
mately 205 million'; and by the end -of tfcc decade^ be^jLaning in 1980, 
we shall have some 230 »to 235 millions, .'epet\dinjr on the ^our<;e of the 
birth rate which is sti^^l unpredictat^le . May I ^'ay, by the end of , this 
centur^', wo are alnK^st ^.trtiin'to he . n/ition iu oxcrr;!?. of - 300 millions, 
which niean^? <^*aall in nl.iirg 100 T:i;ilw-c. peuple tt» nn pop'dation 
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in the next 31-years. And, it ve figure- 230- 235 .million beginning in 
1980, we shall probably be ^65 million, something =of 'that,. magnitude . 
by 1990. 'There in a nut shell is the population explosion. .j • 

'« — 

^ , Population Implosion . When our Ei'rst census was taken in \ ' 
I79O 95 per cent of the American people lived Ln rural places on I 

/ /fams or places h^viiig fewer'than 2,500 people. Only 5 five per ceht , 
' 'lived ip u-rbah" plates. There were only 24 Urban places in th^ whoje 
nation, and only two of these, - New York and Philadelphia, had jopula- 
^tions in excess of '2,500.' In the fihort span", of our national histaty, 

. by 1960, we had become, in contrast 70 per cent urbaa and 63 per ceht .• 
metropolitan. The federal government defines metropolitan areas a^ 
cities of 50 thousand or more and the county or counties- m which they 
are located. At the present time, those percentages are probably 
closer to 74-75 per cent urban, and may be 65 per cent or mare metro- 
politan., • , .• . 

t ' ' ■■ . ' 

Now I want to -call attention 'to something that..! think is a 
' prerequisite tb understanding most oftW problems wh-ich affl^ict con- - 
• t emporary America. We. did not. become an urban nation in the sense of 
more' than half of' our people living in urban places until as recently.- 
as 1920. This mea-n.s it will not be until our next census xs taken in 
1970 that we "will have, a recording of, this nation completing her first , 
50 years as an urban nation. I think you will agree that a half cen- 
tury is a very smkU pnriod in the Life of a nat ion. -i-'ln fact, there^ 
are many of us in this room that hope that it is a short part of one s 
• lifetime. And, indeea^ 1 suspect it Is a tpue statement" to say- that 
-the United Stages has become urban and i-Jf completing her lirst halt 
•ceotu-rv as an urban nation during the "course of a lifetime ofj most, of . 
us in dhis room. In light of this perspective, .it . is small wonder 
that we are afflicted with proble^^s in contemporary urbane-American 
including educatio'irfl problems. 

' Population Differentiation . As recently as.L9U0, little more 
than half of the American people were native- white, of native paren- * 
tag^ We are very much. a poiygot nation. We are made up of repre- 
seatatives of virtually .every ethnic, raciall, and cultural group on the- 
face of .this earth. Eve'n in 1960, only 7© t^r cent of our people were 
native white of native parentage, and the otlier 30 per cent were still 
"either foreign born, second generation inmiigrants- chilaro-h of the 
foreign born, or non-white. Now what I want to stress in reciting 
these figures ,to you is that among other things, we i,t< this country, 
as well as all' of mankind-, have only verv re^cently been subjected to 
interaction and inter- communication wtci- persons of tremendously 
diverse backgrounds, diverge by culture, oy language, by. religion, by 
value systems, by ethnicity, and by race. In general, ra-uikmd as a 
whole, now simpl.- usins Cu V . S.. as.on.- . L lust rat ion. nis executed a ^ 
new world charact-.-ri/cd popul.-tioas v.rtMt .-.i/e, >'iv iL .len-.itv. 
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: Mi^^ pAti ot th« cultuftl w nm: , 

. Sltiiggl* to dfRal i^lth out 20th CetitUflr pt^M^. Utot^mt, &mMm 
"^'^-^^iim^^ ^mvmUfmnt^^ ^ong pith acc^lWa&Ml t#^feool<«i«*t t^einl 
:r\Mh$^i' H«vfe coaimrs*r4,i% tHi# kUf 4 #f tlio. *€«|iif ir W 
. ' / lillioft #ptudliy waytn Jiwy 0! out' ct^ttnie ft#l«rit i^td rneni^ 
; ^iiti-*to cVta«« uliei I tliliftt call tm 
vil^t^^ Out ioeiety It chi^a^ Oil li*^ 

froiii:^ and th«e i fti^itloft* w/t^ fil^^^ ^. 

^'"'^^^lilo. to^ttty^ 'How^ this U'.the .^TMiBlfdffc, liltii' .^iei 'X ,if#*t^ lilli'-'lici ... 

/ As a result ^06 theia tiatlc <lovtlo9Quiot»/ tHe o^ca^loiial. / 

' #it«biish«ient is facod wii^i. the necesiity for ttl!dci«^|:both ^u#n^itatlM 
<|ual^fcatlve cb«n$is. Ito^Hhe qui^titativo. chtt|M otttn^ly at . 
primary and secondary , achoo I Uvala hav^^coftstitutad aeuta pro^ 
• ^i^tna ever since the post 4fmr Baby boom when bal^iea hit our et emeiitaty 
schools, approximately in 1952-53. The po^t ^Mt baby b<Jo$lJfegpnjiililj^ ^ 
the demobilizing of our troops In 1^46, at which tlifce nartifage Fate*/ 
' jua^ed upward^ and *the baby, bdom bi^#n/ It parsistad until and through 
t957. In /act, since demobilization,.^ there have* been over 5P million 
bahies added to the population of the'u. S". This is not a net Increase 
. .in population. *These dte the babies tHat have come in w thout taking^ 
into account the work of the undertake fs. But the 90 million babies 
which inundated the educational, system, most pf^^rttom will survive 
through primary "and secondary school, had a treidendous impact and 
constitute a measurement of tfhe qti^tltatiVe adjustment riequired by 
the* A:aerican educational system* now the b>gge it impact was first 
/ felt, of course, in the elementary schools of the nation because it • 
was .during the 50 's that the entire enrollment of the alimentary 
school population became part of the posfe wan baby crop/ During that 
' decade, in general, elementary schools experlencad, something likfe a 
45 per cent inerease in youngsters of elementary scho/)l age. This 
tidal wave of babies did not hit the secondary schools until tl^e 60' s. 
at wasn't until the 60 's that the high achdol enrollment, waa mitde up 
entirely pf post-war babies » And, in fact, to appreciate the sfize of 
the adjustment rec^uired by primary schools, let ifie f^blnt Qut that dur- 
ing thg 1940* s youngsters of elpentary school ,age (roughly taking 5 
through 14) increased by only 9 per cent* The ^educational system had 
' to adjust to. something like a 46 pef cent, increase durihg the 30* s. 
The high sch6ols durii^ the* 50* s had to absorb an increase of something 
like 26 per cent of the po|fulation of youngsters 15 through 19 yeai;s of 
age. But during the 60*«,. they were' forced to absorb something like a 
45 per cent increase of youngsters of higu school age. .Now these 
quantij:ative adjustments at the»primary and secondary schpol levels 
'.have larg^ely been mad?, not always succe-^-^fully, but I say have largely 
been made, bccau-Ze as we turn to the 70*3 and HQ's we find a dcicr^jase 
in the rates., of increase of these age ^.roMps refledtiqg", of course, 
the plateau in the birth rate of the fiisc war baby boom and the 



' Wual decreaW in\irtha which btViB oc4urr«d lii*thi» nation ilnct 
||$7. I am gaing toXaay a i#ord about thit daitraaae, in ganaralt thmtk 
l>ant* to tranilate %fHat liaa ahaad into a<;tii»l ifentollwant finiraa for 
piiftmry and 6e<>cndary aehoola and tor hif^htr a4acat4.<m aa mll^ - 

'Zift ^ Althojigh the Mrkh.tataa havt bat n 4oin| donn In thU -nation 
Vlnca im-ithm erode Wrih rata^birtfca m Uop ftitaona^^r yaAr- ^ 
1^ m undiiflably trwa aa^ tV *^ t|«if yj»ra vill €tm that ^ 
1181 areottow at the varga of i^n^t^ia*. UH , 

<^f-oilr ehildr^n ara tiotii to i^ti ^ *^ ^ yw^a iTr^* Ite Uw, 
|§ » aoUaty ilhi 

sir the. ^«i4onitiant profOirt%ft\ol atl 3fm0(^ iit ll^A 

:pi»r '30.^ Itei* the n^^r of iNMien' aft ^ m yM^M M m V*M i«^t*#a^ 
IS ier ifenf Wtwaen Wi and tliat iiflit |neteaa* In §f 

*l»frod4ttve.age, the* heavy chiU baatti^t afea^ it cere;ain to ffodM^i 
4a /aa echo effect of;4:he first w'rld war ^hy hoomj^ # ^ hafcy ho«ft. . 
tte only reason we have nor yetyheird fr&i our poat-'war H^^tat^ , 
lfeafro4uctively/ is that , for tfhe first tim in »ay?ral decadea age 
at par^rlage <has turned, upwards and; ill so, tha^age'^of inother at birth 
Of th# first child/. The factors respc^nslble include tJ^e slae o^hf 
post-war baby crop itself <rtilch was not readily absorbed into thai ^ 
economy, relatively higher Mnemployment rates, the Vietnam conflict, 
the uncertainties o/ the draft, an^ something we demographer* call • 
"the marriage squeeze/* 'This expression refers to the fact that, the 
women wro were 'bom in the post-war boom now coming o« reproductive 
age are ranch more numerous thaa 4:he number of males whom normally 
they would marry in our society, namely the mal^s two or three years 
their seniors who were boni duritlg a j^rlod of lower birth ra^tes*: ^ 
Incidentally, I pass on some practical advice td th^e of you who are 
parental of- post-war babies that you, ought to pass on to your daugh- 
ters, 'If they find they are having a little trouble in the marriage 
market/ 4§sure them It is not because of any deficiencies on their , 
part. It is' simply by reason of a detnographic fatt of life'. If they 

. want ta marry early, ^they better marry a man their own age or one' 
y/Ounger whom they can raise to their own specifications! 

With this perspective in mln4, wbat 1 am pointing to now is 
that after the tremei^pus bulge in the birth rate--the tidal w^ve 
which hit the elementary and secondary schools--the birth rate is now 
decreasing. Thus in many conmunities you will find that many of the " 
si*Sbol6^ \^ich have been built to absorb the post- war baby crop are , 
beginnirxg to register ppty claaaroomfi because they will actually find 
a decrease In childrenVof elementary school age beCween now and fhe 
196Q's.. And then a new baby boonl will ekert new pressures on the 
^^tire educational system, ^'ihis will be the result of the new baby 
boom beginning within the. rtext year or two and persisting for kbout 
the .same period as the post-war baby boori, namely som^ 11 years. 

I have trie<i to translate whfltfe th( age changes Will mean in 
atirollme'nt to handlo "the quantitative part o£' the^problem. Let me 
. read out these figures because the tra \^l if ion required a certain 
amount of manlpulatj.t)n of ehc.slidc ruU* yuoterday^ and . I do not yet 



have these figures Ih mind. In L970, accardlntf to the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census estimates, about 58.9 million students will be enrolled In ^ 
the nation's schools— that is. next year and it Is not too far of£.i 
Starting from that date, this enrollment figure, represents an Increase 
of%ome. 1?. 6 million students, or 28 per cent over, the 1960 enjpU- 
'ment. Of the total In 1970, 36.5 million puplla, or 62 per cent, 
were in the elementary schools iiftluding Wnd^rgarten; fifteen mil-, 
lion, or 25 per cenGTwHl- be in the high schools; and 7.4.mllll^, 
or 13 per cent, win be in college. Now if we use the 1970 year as 
a. base point, by 1985 the total schpol enrollnent is proJecCed. by the 

• Census Bureau to increase from 2.6 to 18 nii lion students, depending 
f on 'the course" of the birth rate. However, tf we take an averag4 pi 

thos* projections, whictr is a reasonable proceduiJe, we would h^Vfe an 
enrollmerit of about 69C2 million by 1985. This would be "an increase, 
of -over 10 Ml lion students, .or^o^er 17 per pcjjt between* 1970 and 
1-985. That is about as.^goojd a figure as we. can get for the, mid 80 9. 

Now elenfeiTtary and kindergarten school enrollments may actually 
diminish during the 70's to a low of about 32 millioa by 1980, re- 
ilectttig Che decrease in births in the U. S. since 1957. However, 
the new baby boom' is likely to begin In the early 70's^and will, 
probably raise the elementary school enrollment figures close to its 
' post-war peak again-durtng the 80 's. So you have a fluctuation 
ahead obviously involving problem^- of adjustment by the fedu^ationfal 
establishment. '' . ^ 

High school enrollment is due to increase from 15 millidn ' 

• in 1970 to a peak of about 16.5 million by the mid 70's. Then it , 
.will decline up to about the 1970 level aga^Xn ^y the mid 80 s.' , 
-Again, you see thii is re,flecting the drop'ii? biiiths since 1957. 

The elementary and high school enrollments^' already at high parMc^^-^ 
pation rates, will largely follow the changing- ag^ structure. , 

College enrollment will depend more than the elementary and 
■• secondary enroUraent on the changiftg participation rates,- that is the 
proportion of* children at each" age actually going to* college, as well 
as the changing age structure. , By 1985, college enrollment could 
increase from 7.4 millien in 1970 to abojat 10 to close to 12 million 
by: 1985.' Whether If will be 10 or l2 million is going to depend on 
what happens to the enrollment rates at- eaci age. These flgur.es are 
not so much afflcted by the. changing birth rate.* . 



♦ 1 

< Now the daJta indicate, then," that the primary and secon4ary ; 

schools have probably alreAdy reached their peak or are close to • 
t!ieir-peak enrollment betweeri now and the mid 80',3. Higher education 
mast iJe prepared for further expansion, however, under -the impact of 
increases bot"h in the number of college age persons and st ill .increas- 
ing participation raLf-s. And, ot course, as you are^SWara, cbllege 
enrollment during the 60's almost deubled, nnder.the imp'act of both .. 
the changing age structure" and changing participation rates, That 
is the' quantitative picture. In view this i.s- the relatively simple 



problem, although it is not oij6 t^ which Americari society , a whole- 
.has made too goqd an adjustment. Certainly in many pl^LCes^tfhere^'has^ 
been a ve A great unevenness in the extent to which we have^met tfie^ 
quantitativV challenge- 

Let deal, now wij:h what I think is a much more afignificant 
problem— the qualitative challenge which, 'as. I safd'^t thi outset, 
the educational establishment has utterly failed to meet J P would 
like to provide some l^asis for considering this by^saying that we 
are afflicted by ill kinds ojf cultural 8urvivals--i*elicsf *of the dead « 
past which paralyze our society and. prevent' action on miny fronts, 
including the^ educational front. One of my professors J the late. 
Wiiiiam F. Ogbiirn, a gentl^emen from .Georgia, introduced into the* 
literature a concept with which I am syre many of you /are familiar-- 
**cuUuTal r^g.V , This refers to the fact that- dl^fterjfnt elements 
of culture classified in various ways,", e.g., raateriaU ajid nonmaterial* 
change at different rat^^s. Some elAi.ents, therefore/ lag behind 
others in change, and a good part of the cbaos in ooi contemparary 
society, in my judgment, can be explained by such l^gs. The. fact is 
that some thitigs h-ave jusf gotten way ahead of other things. /Let me 
give you some examples of cultural, lag, examples of matters which 
.have paralyzed our society f rom, d.ealing with the 6hallenge 'posed by' 
(the changed technological and physical worldr-an<i7 among other things, 
have prevented us from. dealing with the .problems ,6f education. 

> * 

.To make this a kind of shock'treatment, let'rae start oui: with 
what I regard as outra9ded tenets. 1 do this J\ot only to indicate 
how the past prevents us from dealing with our pj;oblems, but also to 
indict thg educational system because it has not through curriculum 
and content provided the Americtin people with the prospeptives that I 
am sfetting forth before you. 1 set this forth then as a kind of a 
challenge. What are some of j:hese outmoded tenets anrd ideologies? 

1. That government governs best which g9verns least.. 

■2. F^ach man in pursuing his; own inte^^rest, as if he 
were guided by an -invisible hand, automatically 
act.s in the interest of all.* 

^ . 3. Taxes arc .something that government takes away, 
from pc?ople. 

I am going to deal wi tji ead-i of those teiipts a little bit in their v 
proper historical setting. 

That government .governs St whifh governs least. Why not, 
. in 1790 when 95 por cent of the" Amer4.can people lived on fams or in 
small towns o£ under i,500 popfilation/ what was there fo.r government 
.to So? A man who%.upported his family om a farm was doing lU that 
\htch was naceasary for the welfare of the people of the United 
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states -But this tinet constitutes utter nonsense-'in the United States 
in tliis last third of Che 20th Century. In the ur.ban, metropolitan ^ 
ordWr in bur m^s -society, I want you to visualize a United States 
wi-thout a. Sociai* Security System, without-a Pure Food and Drug 
Administration, withoyt a Security^ and Exchange ComissiorV.^without a 
Federal Trade Conitission, without a Civil Aeronautics Authority, and 
■so on down the Us-f^ In. fact, another example o_f cul-tural lag is' ■ • 
afforded b'y the. fact that we persist in- calling ourselves a free 
' enterprise society. Socialism is still a nasty word.. A ^^elfare ^ 
•- Society" is, s^i|-l 9 questionable toncefU;., . when the sheef fact is 
that we are at least in part already a welfare society. - 

■ V • ■ 

Another interesting example of how w.e resist «ven recognizing 
the facts of Vif6 Is that we will talk about our form of marriage as 
monogamic. But «ht- proportion of multi-married .spouses continues tb . 
increase. > From the "statistics, we do not have, a mongamic socieCy, 
we have -a 'society 'that is sequentially polygamous and polyandrous. 
By reason of cultural shock we. are unable to change our language to -.- 

• conform wUh the statistical tacts. This is a\other example of cul- v 
tural lag, just as that which prevents us from calling our society a 
welfare society. even Chough ^e have many governmental welfare pro- ' 
visions. We still think in terns of the. rugged individualism- of the 
'frontier days "before America became* an urban society. . 

' ■ 'loL us go -on to this business of taxes being something govern- 
ment takes away from people. You can-witnoss th^ debate on this tenet 
- in all its.fflory-, ri^ght now^^in one of the best re^u.s«.oCations of a 

dinosaur legikUt-ure that you .find in the UnitecT States, now meeting 
■ in Sorinkfield in *he great land of Lincoln. Are taxes something 
■Wrn-nt tak^s away from'people? tou may think s? Eron, the behavior 
of the 19th "Century minds and '20th Century bigots Chat make up th.- - 
Springfield. i;.gislature-. Bufl would like to submit 'to you that more 
consisteiTc with the reality of 20th Century -society, including that 
in the Stat%of Illinois, is Chb notion that this laxge, mas5, urban, 

• metropolitan,' interdependent, highly vulnerable society ve have . 
TreSed has generated needs for all kinds^of . public .services which can 
only/be supplied through government. Th<^ basic question which should 

' be ?aced by^ur l-^th Century minded Illinois State Legislature (and 
<^ I can add this appl its • also .to the\HoVise Ways and Means Comniittee . 
of th'e^Cnngr^ss of the United States) is what are the .essential 
pubUc- service., roq'uired to "maintain the United States as a viaole 
society? .\nd^afLc-r that question is answered, how do we ra.ise- tlie ■ 
revenues to perforv. Chose^public services? ■ Th, c.irC is plac^botore 
... the hbr..^ bv roasor ot cultural survi.ils which aftUa Che «toKis ot 
our legisL^tors, as woU a^" those of th,.- general public, when what 
regarded a. tho t>--c question is ..-^i^ " and 



consequence, wo h.vo .^oen in Springi^eT.! during thxS .o..s>on, 
Chere i; r,nlv,op?. w.^-k W-fl of tW. ,-eaC ueK.te. o.. f^'-}^^ 
several .naccuato r..asur..-- o.f s«ppoU .... to bo .dept.! .o-; ..iu. Uion. 
At. the ponertt'it i^- not clear ,t al: tu.H w:..n,ttu :>-.^.ion cn-K 



Illinois wHl not have become bankrupt. If this is \{hat happens it 
would at least be consistent wUh the mentality of. the legislature. 



Mr 



L^t me proceed to point out- that it is these- kinds of con- j 
s ideratigns, these kinds of cuUural survivals, and outmoded ideolo- 
gies that have paralyzed our fiotiety 9nd prevented ys from dealing 
with opr contemporary problems, including educational problems. 
(Our basic problem is that,. of the utteir failure on the part of the 
American society to allocate enough, resources for adequate education, 
and this leads me to , deal more specifically with the problejn,of C(|u- 
'catlon in the inner city. ' . ,j " 

■■ ■ ■ / . 

• ' It is in the i'nner city that we can see th'e wo r^st -"consequen- 
ces of the combination "of the population explosion, population implo- 
sion, and- population differentiation,".. The post-world war period, in 
this country has wi tnessed > the in-lnigration to metropolitan areas of 
noii-whites and other minority groups, including the Appalachiai^ whites 
or "Hillbillies." Thes.e people in some resp(Jcts, are much worse off 
than ouf .'.blacks because they haven-' t discovered fhey have a pi^oblem . 
■ yet. ' But 'they are- beginning to learn. There also have been leSser, • 
streams of in-mig rants— 'Puerto Eicans, Mexicans, .and the latest new- 
comer of aiu'to ou^ cities. Guess .who. the same man^who was here to 
greet 'the first white man and Lh« first Negro--the American Indian 
is just joining up . . • ■ 

Now in thit. complex society, a highly heterogenous and 
•pluralistic order accelerated by World War U and its post war after- 
math,' what has education done? I submit to ybu that the educaCional 
establishment has shown very significant signs of rigcfr mortis. I do 
not think there is anyone here who. cOuld cl^allenge me on the statement 
that our inner citv schools have not been providing inner city 
childr^-u, white and black, but ly minority groups, and po'or, with 
the basic skills, Jthe saleable skills, and the citizenship skills to 
prepare thenv to stand on their own feet. The schools h^ve utterly 
-,nd mise^al5lv have faided to do this. And, this , is true foi- a variet^^. 
of reasons,. ,many of which are tied ^o the developments of which I have 
been •'Spf^aki ng. ' •» ■ . 



. First,, state legislatures ha\>e completely defaulted in their 
responsibilitie^s to public school education. If you want another 
example of cultural lag, let me call this to your attention. As 
rctjbentlv ae 1960, there .were 39 state? ifT the Union in which the- urban 
■ population constituted-a nrajority oflrhe people. " l^^^t, there "^'"^ "'-^t 
i single statV in -the' Union in wjiich the urban Ropalation controlled 
tho -.Lat*^ legislature.. I-n these, days wii-n it L-s customary to speak ot 
civil *Ui:vdboJ>oncc, 1 .'".ubmit to you "that tho An^erican people Lay-? 
ne"cr h..a imuiious.a lorn of civjl d i .-obedience as thv civil 4ks- 
obcditrce oi t\J ^tate legislators, ..ho .oi tho first .-.i.t.y ir,-; .-f 
this centuo, defird both tho fedoral < ot, tituL'ion ,in i t'-- st^t. .un^ 
stit'itions in ro'tusiim to reaoport-ion . \ ^ 
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Here i'' another perspective that our school curricula do 
not vet convey by reason of cultural lag. Why is the federal govern- 
^ent'lS sucrmngs a^ public housing, urban --"f • ^P^^^J^f 
rgLys. Civil rights .ass --^^f^rf/-;,- .fbo^rdr of'edu,a- 
!^n:^ro^t;e^rr sh:;?^^^ b:rte: reg..^ 

^„u™«r,e r.f- fAdpral eovernment oil the rights or stqueb. 
as an encroachment of federal goyer happened is that 

Nothing could be. more- naive or « J^^^ . ^^^^^f and 

minority, rural dominated state ^^^if ^^^"^;,'/J%'rCrban popula- 

riir:irinr^f"ree^f"rrs rf^^:Vop^-^>t,e unitj spates - 

da^ to u n to the federal government for the "^-"^f^^'^f,^'^ 
rrobI;ms. including t^eir educa.,.nal pro^^ e^^ L^^hf ftatfs 

^:trSU^=inrsui:?dT^ Th:yY:f.efaulted ^^^^e. obliga 

r^rmftLrt:^:^;•x^ 
rl^t^S^^ 

bankrupt, that v.xl "^"^P^^ \ ^i^eady has on the open housing 
govcrr^ent to tak o 1-s for several sessions 

front. The II lino .s c ^ \ 'bigoted 19th Century majority. 

• ;""°raarn refus o sf fp n houUng le|islation. How what is going 
has a^ain refused P^^J; ^ federal law and federal enforcement 



rights 



Sl.te leE'»l..U,rcs aro just-On,; ol«.it of the situation. 
uorW that makf such »tartlini, ^"f" .j^e torican asso- 

yearb '»80 /■'^^'^ ^ , ^^^^ problems of integration, that 

States had changed '[^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^ .^hat .tlaere were -problems 

.thero were problems of '^"^^^'"^7' of the schools, of 

afucting the adrtin.strati5n «^"^>he structure of Ue 

te^i^book,, and of the train^^^^ ,uporin£enddnt. many oC whom 

the '^^^'^'■^t^°"^^^-'^'"^;,'t™thi 20tl. century and who have been asleep 
have yol to be dragged into the ^her element of the 

for at least one human generation Ibis . ano t e e ^^^^ 
situation; I want you to point in •^«';P^"^?^J° p^int to tho.e wltb 

saperu^teadents wi.o have -al y been Uc -f/ '^/^^ ,,,,, 

':r\r^r:ut/t:"3ut:;:- ... w.. .... ...ny .... 

tor vn.it wa ' nt?c<;t J . 
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s-elftshness and self-interest of teachers' unions which have been 
mor. -concerned with seniority rights and the -conveniences of the 
teacher than of the needs of the pupils. As a result we lll-J^ll ''^'- 
teachers with the greatest experience and the ^^S^^^'^^^'^""^^""/^" 
not in the inner city schools-Vhich need them the most This is a 
/national disgrace. The teachers ' -union in its recent -atr.ke xn the 
^€itv of Chicago, although ifgave Up service to some changes in 
behllf of the students, was essentially interested in getting higher 
salaries. The needs of the inner city pupils . ^^-""J^'^^^^^^^^^ 

• to the teachers. Precious little has been done either with respect 
to the allocating of funds, to the assignment of teacher,s, to the 

' integration of staff, or'-to anything else that indicates a real con- . 
cern for^the pupil rather than a concern for the prerogatives of the 
. teachers . ^ • . 

Another culprit is the apathetic population which is more ^ 
• concerned about its tax bill than about the education ^f^^s .children . 
' or about what it means to the next generation in this nation We are 
collectively guilty. The' only question in my mind is whether we can 
Ts emble eW in.the way of igtelligence and mobi i.e enough in the 
way of effort, to stem the tide which 1 say is resulting in education 
creating not a democratic society but a caste system, a population 
stra1:ified by ra<^ and by economic status. 

1 am Roing to document and demonstrate^^ t>iis sL.-.tement very 
auickly with a neologism for which I apologize. Have ,you ever heard 
of pre-conception 1Q?-Well, that 's a concept 1 have invented. A 
pre-Lnception TQ is the IQ of the child before it - ----/'.^^^^ 
?he'child in our society with a very hign pre- conception IQ bright 
enough t6 select white parents who live in a suburb, -has by that astute 
."t SarantLd.uoto itself an Input for public school education any- 
vhcr? from two to t.n time, tliat of the child with a miserably low 
' pre- concept ion IQ, .tupid enough to select black skinned parents who 

■ U.. n theSnner'city! Ma> = sa,^ the child with an intemediate pre- 
•■■ onVption tn„ brivxht enough to select white parents, but too stupid 

'to se?ec? them livin, in a suburb, gets an intermediate education as 
'i:ur:.J bv input per. child in the public school ^yf^'^^^^ 
.a society which calls itself democratic and is proud of its equality 
'ot opportunity!" .- , 

^ ' Let' ire turn now to the problem of higher education. We in 
, ;,:,her edn-catlon, and 1 happen to operate at a ^'^l'^]":^:^ "f^ 
e.-'c.-ptea trommv ^rdictment that the oJuc ,t-Lonal estaol .hment nis 
7inln -.sl-.-cp. ';.V ire .tai turplng out teachers at .o leges .... 

■ un -s t.^' - this land utterly unprepared for Ire jo s wh.cb 

. V-^- ., -. ^^,1) ..trossin,, teaching metr.ou-. .n 

the tr.M-.-n. oi ..v .leuont ai^ ^chool t. . her, a. U a ra^ht h. a su> 
^ aiU bourn! hv M... K'.lr^t^vo ti'.iurc liK, 
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In the revolt of student bodies there are certainly many fac- 
tors involved. Remember this when considering our young as a whole. 
Those now enrolled in colleges are a rather unique generation. They 
are the highest educated generation this nation has ever produced, 
as measured by years of schooling. They are the first generation in 
the history of man wlio from the moment of birth have been exposed to 
the idiot box--that/ devi.ce which' has brought into their living ro'oms 
every tonceivable problem (national, international, and global), 
generally in distorted form and in living color. It is the first 
generation that has-been subjected to war in the living room in living 
color with daily and weekly box scores of the dead and wounded. It 
is a generation which is reinforced by the strength of numbers be- 
cause it is a post-war-baby boom generation. It is a generation which 
is facing relatively high rates" of unemployment, deferred married 
rates, and great uncertainties with respect to the future by reason 
of the draft. It is a generatiort which more than any other generation 
has reason to be disillusioned with their elders, including their 
educators, because we made the mistake of educating them to a point 
where they perceive the difference between what we as a society pro- 
fess and what we Jo. 

•Now, at the extreme, this generation is acting in a highly 
peculiar ind nysti tying manner. : think the generation iS a whole 
has come to th<^ conclusion that we- are a i^ick society, a chaotic 
society. In mv judgment, they .ir« quite right. But at the extreme, 
wc have a eroup which calls itself the Students for the Destruction 
of Societ/(pardon me, i tjues^ they call themselves the Students for a 
Dempcratic Society. 1 see they are now destroying each other which 
aolds -orth some hope.)- At the e.:treme, the Students for the Destruc- 
tion ot S.ocietv have concluded that we iiave a sick society that is so 
sick that it ic bevond remedjatlon. Consequently, they reel that our 
sociff. nu^t he df/,tro}'ea. It is an amazing thing (I don't know how 
m.uiv ot /OM h/ive had ilirect contact with them) to note two things 
which are most app.illmg: (i) their absence ol any sonse ot history, 
anrj. U> their complete .sen.<~e <,i r L^thteousneSf. that gives tiiem in their 
owi min.l . tiic right to .lestroy the university because the univer-.^ity 
is p.irt o; tiie <■ .trol i ^hnient . In lact, to rea.^on with this group is 
>n- -n' the ib-.urd <-K."r<.ises in vhidi adults ought not tj indulge. 
They are not there t- rea.sDn. 1 am talking about the extreme, thf- SDS 
t"pe of ^roup. Thw .re not there to g'^t tii-ir demand-; satisfied, 
tt'ieir "ncn-a.-got iable" d- mnds . They are there f-or conf roatat ion, 
d. eruption. ..ad d.-stn.i.tior. This m contract to the Dlack<5 who, 
wr^en thev pr^^-'nt 'ieni^nc' , gen<>riU7 '» iv. .lemand^ that tn.;v wa:U to 
..•t -,al; s! 

■1 oo:",-: .ri -uV.i!.. this .T, ■ re i.- rear, f> Ih", situ it. on 

is th,', tr. r\.. l\ .1 ;i;Vu.r vd' is ^^,1 r 1 .-itder 'P 

^ ' , . ..'••i'.. I. r. !. t. U . .'.cr: alar 

or'"'i..' . ;,re., - ■ ^ .1 I ■ 
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' going to make Tife increasingly miserable for the universities. And, 
in ray judgment, rightly so. The only way to deal with the situation 
is to accelerate change in the direction that makes sense. This 
includes, may I say, increased student participation in matters which 
concern them. But having said that, let me immediately say this also. 
This does not mean that higher education becomes a participatory 
democracy in which each student and each faculty member has one vote, 
anymore than the patient and the surgeon each have one vote on how to 
proceed with an appendectomy. ^ 

It does mean, however, that the students mus.t have channels 
of coxmnunication so they are heard before action is taken. It does 
not mean that they select faculty and detemine promotion and tenure 
as many of them in their righteousness and naivete assume they have 
the competence to do. In any case, higher education is also being 
subjected tO' great pressures and must face up to the need for change. 

J The problems of education are but one example of the pressures 
to tirhich our whole society is being subjected as we tr>' to create a 
20th Century world in which the social, economic, and political catch 
up with the technological and physical. This is, indeed, the problem. 
Can we remain a viable society? My answer to that is "yes" only if 
we manage to learn how to live in this 20th Century technological and 
physical world we have created; only if we abandon that part of our - 
19th' and 18th and prior century ideologies, systems of government, 
and procedures that preclude us from learning how to live in the 20th 
Centurv world, t'nless we man-^se to bring the social, economic, and 
political up to the level of the physical and, technological, I think 
we are in for some stormy decades"^; and that the 80 's may be charac- 
terized not by the progress which most of us think I? bound to come, 
but by greater chaos than anything we have yet seen in American 
sot let y . 



